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Boulder City, Nevada, built to house workers and officials during Boulder Dam construction 
across the Colorado River. It has successfully weathered the storm of egress following 
the dam’s completion and faces the future with every prospect for substantial growth. 





Winnemucca, county seat of Humboldt County, seen from a high point with a range of 
mountains as a background. Center of an important grazing region, this thriving city 
is at present also enjoying much limelight in greatly accelerated mining activities. 
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A JOURNEY OVER NEVADA HIGHWAYS 


HE black ribbon of the modern hard- 

surfaced highway stretching over 

mountains and through valleys mile 
after mile across Nevada has removed the 
dangers and dissipated the forbidding 
aspects usually associated with travel 
through the Sagebrush State. Furthermore 
these broad strips of asphalt and concrete 
provide a high degree of safety and con- 
venience to the motor traveler, with the 
added assurance that adequate facilities 
for personal comfort are available. 

During the years, with persistent State 
endeavor coupled with Federal aid, Nevada 
has developed a highway network which 
serves all sections of its domain. As this 
development progressed new places and 
new things have been disclosed which, 
together with the already known existing 
phenomena, transformed the desert into an 
accessible, expansive field of highly inter- 
esting natural and scenic wonders. 

For this reason it might be well to 
describe to the prospective tourist the high- 
ways over which travelers can safely visit 
the more important points of interest 
within the State. 

At the present time four transconti- 
nental highways span the Silver State from 
east to west, while two main arterials 
traverse from north to south, with many 
good secondary highways branching into 


or making junction with these arterials. 

All primary highways in both direc- 
tions, with one exception, are thoroughly 
hard-surfaced travel ways. Midland Trail 
(US6), coursing from Ely in the east to 
Tonopah in the west, is the one exception. 
This road, however, has a good gravel 
surface, can be safely traveled, and is 
scheduled for hard-surfacing this season. 
When completed it will afford another 
optional route through Nevada between 
Utah on the east and California to the 
west. 

Victory Highway (U S 40), or the north- 
ern route, enters the State at Wendover 
on the sunset edge of the salt flats in Utah. 
From Wendover it courses westward for 
more than 400 miles, every foot of which 
lies in Nevada and every foot of which is 
paved and in excellent condition. 

Lincoln Highway (US 50), a parallel 
arterial in equally splendid condition, 
makes junction with the Victory at Wend- 
over, under present circumstances, and 
from that point strikes southerly to Ely 
where it turns west and stretches the full 
width of the State, making its western exit 
at the south end of Lake Tahoe to enter the 
California Mother Lode mining country. 

Arrowhead Trail (U S 91), a third trans- 
continental, the southern route, contacts 
the Nevada line at Mesquite after coming 





Nevapa, one State without an income tax, a corporation tax, an inheritance tax, a gift tax, a sales tax. 
With cheap power, and liberal mining, corporation, taxation, and other laws. Wetcome To Nevapa. 
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from the Utah National Parks, courses 
southwestward for about 150 miles before 
entering California and continuing to its 
western terminus at Los Angeles. 

An important north-south arterial in 
eastern Nevada (U S 93) comes down from 
Yellowstone National Park through Twin 
Falls, Idaho, into northern Elko County 
and strikes a southerly course through Las 
Vegas until it again leaves the State at 
Boulder Dam. 

Western Nevada is served by equally 
important north-south arterials, one (US 
395) contacting the State after leaving the 
Feather River country in California, crosses 
into Washoe County, Nevada, courses down 
into Reno, continues on to the capital city 
and Minden. U S 395 also strikes into and 
across the Sierra Nevada mountains which 
contain some of the finest alpine scenery 
in the world. Another route leaves Ore- 
gon at McDermitt as Nevada 8, courses 
south and west to Fernley, thence back to 
Fallon or direct to Yerington, and south- 
east, through desert, mountain, and famous 


mining areas, to Las Vegas, leaving the 
State at the southern tip. 

As enumerated, these highways serve 
practically every community or settlement 
in the Silver State and contact innumer- 
able points of interest worthy of the tour- 
ist’s visit and enjoyment. 

Traveling westward over the Victory, 
Wells is the first town in eastern Nevada. 
This community is the base for a large 
cattle-raising section; thousands of cattle 
feed on the lowlands and ranges tributary 
to the town. 

Elko, 67 miles nearer the Pacific, a 
thriving small city and the county seat, is 
the supply center for an extensive adja- 
cent territory. South of Elko, on a branch- 
ing gravel road lie Ruby and Clover 
Valleys, two highly productive as well as 
scenic sections. Majestic Ruby mountains 
in this area hold within their fastness many 
beautiful small lakes with good fishing. 
Near Elko, among other things, can be 
seen the oil shale mountains which hold 
in nature’s storehouse enough petroleum 








Indian Springs, 44 miles northwest of Las Vegas and near Charleston Park, Nevada. 
abundant water from a flowing spring, this cool, restful oasis has velvet-green lawns, 
trees spreading heavy foliage, and abundant flowers which prove inviting to tourists. 


With 




















Lovelock, county seat of Pershing County, center of Rye Patch irrigation project, serving 
thousands of acres of land producing a great variety of agricultural products. Cattle and 
sheep grazing, as well as mining, comprise an important industry in this Nevada region. 





Tonopah, Nevada, a famous old mining camp as it appears today. From the mountains 
shown in the background ore worth many millions of dollars in gold and silver bullion 
has been extracted. Tonopah, at present, enjoys a revival through steady production. 
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and gasoline to supply the entire Nation 
for years, when the need arises. 

About 90 miles north of Elko, in the 
Owyhee Valley, lies Mountain City. Here 
copper deposits of tremendous value were 
discovered several years ago and are now 
in the process of large-scale development. 

West of Elko, and about 6 miles south 
from the Victory, at Beowawe, tourists may 
view a natural active geyser basin. It is 
one of three, or possibly four, such phe- 
nomena in continental United States. 

Victory Highway at Battle Mountain 
passes through another stock-raising sec- 


Lovelock has an interesting history and 
the traveler will do well to tarry a while 
to see the big ranches, learn the legends of 
the Indians, and view the works of ancient 
races of mankind. A short distance from 
the town an important discovery of the 
former abode of an ancient race was made 
some years ago. Caves, of varying sizes, 
and many with mysterious symbols and 
chiseled inscriptions on the walls, are also 
found in the Lovelock region. 

Continuing westward for 90 miles, part 
of the route passes through the lower 
Truckee River Valley, showing rugged 
mountain scenery and a 





tion where the town of that 


name serves as a supply 
center for the adjacent gold 
and silver mines and also 
for the cattle rangers. 
About 50 miles farther 
west U S 40 serves Winne- 
mucca, county seat of Hum- 
boldt County, the center of 
extensive stock-raising busi- 
ness, supply center for many 
mines and is the metropolis 


Our Cover Illustration 


HIS BUCKING HORSE, HIGH- 
STRUNG AND FRACTIOUS, 
ASSUMES, IN SPITE OF ITS 
ANGER, A THOROUGHLY GRACE- 
FUL POSTURE, BUT IS MAKING 


IT VERY TOUGH FOR ENTRY 
NUMBER FORTY-EIGHT, PAR- 
TICIPATING IN THE RENO 


RODEO SHOW, TO HOLD HIS 
CONTACT WITH THE HOT SEAT. 
WE HAVE CAMERA-CAPTURED 
THE SCENE AT A_ TENSE 
AND VERY EXCITING MOMENT. 


pleasant valley, before 
entering Sparks, a_ lively, 
up-to-date railroad town 
four miles east of Reno. 
Long before reaching 
Sparks, and close by the 
city of Reno, the lofty Sierra 
Nevada Mountains loom to 
the west, and unless the sea- 
son is very late, the traveler 
is most likely to see the 











of north-central Nevada. A 
good secondary branching road leads into 
Paradise Valley and Humboldt National 
Forest areas and likewise makes for indus- 
trial trade with southern Oregon. 

Incidentally, it was in the Awakening 
District of the Slumbering Hills, 50 miles 
northwest of Winnemucca, that a major 
gold strike occurred about two years ago. 
This new discovery, while only partially 
developed, has already aroused the wide- 
spread interest of mining engineers all 
over the Nation and was the subject of 
much newspaper, magazine, and radio pub- 
licity last summer. A fair road from Win- 
nemucca serves this district where tourists 
may observe a major gold mining camp 
in the making. 

Lovelock, county seat of Pershing 
County, serves as the market center for 
one of the highly productive valleys of 
the State. Rye Patch Dam, across the 
Humboldt River, backs up the waters of 
this stream and stores them for irrigation 
purposes. This dam, completed in 1936, 
has added security to many hundreds of 
fertile acres in the Lovelock project, which 
lacked only sufficient water to produce 
bountiful harvests. 


mountains topped with snow. 

At Reno, among many other attractions, 
a splendid State university with a general 
curriculum, specializing in mining and 
metallurgy, has a beautiful setting on the 
hills in the north section of the city. In 
the Mackay Museum, on the University 
Campus, thousands of mineral specimens, 
some very rich and some very rare, make 
up one of the finest collections of its kind 
in the world. 

Modern homes, schools, numerous 
churches, several banks, up-to-date shops, 
comfortable hotels, and beautiful parks 
are found in this busy city by the Truckee. 

At Reno the traveler has preference of 
several optional routes to visit Lake Tahoe, 
one of the world’s most beautiful as well 
as highest mountain lakes. Whatever route 
selected—up the Truckee River Canyon, 
over the Mount Rose summit with the high- 
way crossing the ridge line at 9,200 feet 
(from which point Tahoe presents a gor- 
geous spectacle), or up the Clear Creek 
grade, farther south, the trip to Tahoe is 
one packed with so much natural scenic 
beauty and panorama—the traveler will 
never forget the picture. 

Another lake, Pyramid, even larger than 














A series of pictures taken in Clark County, Nevada. Top, visitors inspecting the kiva, in 
the State park at Overton. Center, the museum building housing many early Pueblo 
relics. Bottom shows early Pueblo rock writings found in the same general region. 
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Two of a group of mountain lakes—Ruby Lakes—as beautiful as the gem after which they 
were named, nestling among crags in the Ruby Mountains, southern Elko County, 
Good fishing, bracing air, and wonderful scenery await visitors to this region. 








Tahoe, but in a vastly different setting, 
lies 35 miles northeast from Reno. This 
desert lake of great depth and striking 
blue water is rimmed round by vari- 
colored mountain masses. An excellent 
road serves Pyramid Lake from Reno. 

Ten miles south of Reno, over U S 395, 
a crack in the earth’s crust has created 
vents from which steam rises constantly. 
The place has been given the name of 
Steamboat Springs, and the waters con- 
densed from the steam are trapped in 
concrete - lined swimming pools for the 
enjoyment of visitors. These hot waters 
also possess curative properties for various 
ailments. 

Here at Steamboat Springs a branching 
road leads up over the Geiger Grade, a 
new high-gear, strikingly scenic route, to 
the world famous Comstock mining district. 
From the mineralized fissure at Virginia 
City, center of the Comstock, hundreds of 
millions of dollars in gold and silver were 
mined, and during its greatest develop- 
ment era helped buoy up a rapidly dimin- 
ishing national treasury while the Nation 
was in the midst of a civil war. This dis- 


trict, possessing a deep historical interest, 
still produces gold and silver. 

About 20 miles south of Steamboat 
Springs, on U S$ 395, Carson City, having 
the unique distinction of being the smallest 
capital city in the Nation, nestles among 
the trees and is completely surrounded by 
mountains. Besides the capitol, several 
other State institutions are located here. 

Continuing through Carson City south- 
ward, past the Stewart training school for 
Indians, the road traverses the fertile Car- 
son Valley where productive ranches, cattle 
raising, garden truck cultivation and dairy- 
ing are successfully carried on and make 
for contented ranchers. 

Lake Tahoe lies about 15 miles west of 
the capital city and can be reached over 
the scenic Clear Creek grade. An optional 
route, a few miles farther south, unpaved 
but thrillingly scenic, takes the traveler 
over the old Kingsbury grade and contacts 
the lake near its southern end. 

Minden and Gardnerville, 14 miles south 
of Carson City on US 395, are dairying 
and supply centers for the Carson Valley 
District. 
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Several miles beyond Gardnerville the 
route veers easterly after making junction 
with a cross-Sierra highway. In this area, 
Topaz Lake, an irrigation reservoir and 
just as beautiful in its setting as the name 
implies, lies along the highway to the west. 
Toward the Walker River Canyon the road 
enters Smith Valley and later Mason Val- 
ley, both productive through irrigation 
projects, before entering the town of Yer- 
ington. 

Beyond Yerington, Walker Lake, 25 
miles long and about 5 miles wide, washes 
the base of the mountains along which the 
highway is shelved about 100 feet above 
water line. Travel along the western lake 
shore is indeed a delightful drive. The 
town of Hawthorne is located at the south- 
ern end of this lake. 

South of Hawthorne over a perfect high- 
way, travelers enter the region which has 
made Nevada history through its rich metal 
production. Tonopah and Goldfield, names 
which thrilled the Nation in early 1900’s 
have written boldly their record of achieve- 
ment. While lacking the boom atmosphere, 


both of these towns are again very active 
in their ore production. 

Farther south the road contacts Beatty, 
near the famous old gold camp of Rhyo- 
lite, now deserted. Rhyolite in the early 
1900’s experienced a gold boom which 
excited a population of 10,000 persons. 
Death Valley National Park, directly west 
across the Funeral Range, is just over the 
State line in California. 

Beyond Beatty the highway passes 
through an arid region where the joshua 
tree, or yucca, covers the landscape for 
miles. Charleston Park, in this area, high 
up on the flanks of Charleston Peak, and 
one of the State’s most delightful moun- 
tain parks, for both summer and winter 
playgrounds, offers a paradox to the 
desert. Within two hours’ ride the traveler 
may run the scale of contrasts in tempera- 
ture, from the heat of the desert country 
to the delightfully cool and pleasant atmos- 
phere of the higher altitudes. ” 

Returning to the main highway from 
Charleston Park, the traveler enters the Las 
Vegas district. Here, 25 miles southeast 




















} 

| 

| The main street of Las Vegas, Nevada, gateway to the Charleston Park, Boulder Dam and 
Mead Lake districts, and the unbounded and matchless scenery of the Grand Canyon, 
now, for the first time, conveniently accessible by power boat up the Colorado River. 
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A Variety of Nevada Scenes 


SCENES in various parts of Nevada are shown on these pages. 

At the top left the young woman is fascinated by the cascading 
waters of Lamoille Creek, in Lamoille Canyon, Elko County. At 
upper right a part of the Carson Range and Slide Mountain as 
seen along the Reno-Carson highway. Lower right, hikers enjoying 
the mountainous surroundings in Charleston Park, Clark County. 
Lower left pictures a Nevada prospector outfitted and ready for 
his trek into the hills, hoping to find “colors” and his fortune. 
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Beatty, a typical western town, in southern Nevada, center of an important mining district 
and the gateway to Rhyolite, a famous gold mining boom town during the early 1900’s. 
Beatty also provides an eastern entry to the Death Valley region in southern California. 








of Las Vegas one of the world’s engineer- 
ing marvels has been thrown across the 
turbulent Colorado River—Boulder Dam. 
Electric power is generated as a secondary 
objective to flood and irrigation control at 
this huge Government project. Waters of 
this great river, slowed down by the dam, 
open a travel route into the Grand Canyon 
where mountain scenery rarely before 
viewed by man now becomes readily acces- 
sible by power water craft to the traveling 
public. 

Turning eastward at Las Vegas the 
traveler journeys over the Arrowhead Trail 
(US91) toward Overton, where a State 
park has been established. Here at Over- 
ton a museum has been erected, and hun- 
dreds of specimens and artifacts, recovered 
by excavation of a prehistoric lost Indian 
village, have been put on display. 

At Glendale U S 93 branches off to the 
north, while Arrowhead Trail continues on 
toward the Utah National Parks. Alamo, 
Caliente, and Pioche, all important mining 
communities, are served by US93. It 
likewise passes close to Cathedral Gorge, 
a short distance north of Caliente. Cathe- 


dral Gorge, a natural park of colorful and 
delicately sculptured clays, displays ero- 
sional features resembling massive cathe- 
drals. 

The highway then continues its north- 
ward course to Ely, center of copper min- 
ing activities in eastern Nevada. At Ruth, 
four miles from Ely, copper miners have 
dug one of the greatest man-made holes in 
the world, a cavity over a mile long, three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and 800 feet deep. 

East of Ely, about 25 miles on a good 
secondary road, one of the Nation’s most 
interesting underground caves is located. 
Lehman Caves, a national monument, on 
the eastern slope of Mount Wheeler, a 
peak which lifts its head over 11,000 feet 
into the heavens, discloses huge subter- 
ranean chambers containing massive trav- 
ertine icicles of delicate shape and color. 

The north and south arterial makes junc- 
tion with the Lincoln Highway at Ely, 
where the Lincoln (U S 50) starts its long 
stretch across the State. This black ribbon 
traverses many mountain ranges, crossing 
them through comparatively low passes, 
and spans many broad valleys. 
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Lincoln Highway serves many historic 
silver mining camps as it wends its way 
toward the Pacific, part of which follows 
closely the old Pony Express trail, made 
famous before the coming of the railroad 
and telegraph. Silver camps which were 
known for their production and hectic life 
during the later years of the last century, 
many of which are still very active, are 
likewise served by this transcontinental 
route. 

Between Eureka and Austin evidence of 
the mining operations can be seen in every 
direction, and many ore dumps are spotted 
all over the hillsides and close to the road- 
way. 

After crossing the four- and twelve-mile 
flats in central Nevada, Lincoln Highway 
enters Churchill County where it serves the 
Newlands irrigation project, the first rec- 
lamation project in the Nation. 

Fallon, on U S 50, a beautiful small mod- 
ern city is supply center. Waters stored 
in Lahontan Reservoir, west of the town, 
are diverted from the Carson and Truckee 


Rivers, and supply the project ranches. 
West of Fallon the Lincoln passes old Fort 
Churchill built in the early 60’s and used 
as barracks for Federal soldiers during the 
time when Indians were troublesome in 
western Nevada. Later the highway reaches 
Sutro where a 5-mile tunnel was built 
under a range of mountains to drain the 
waters from the lower levels of the Com- 
stock mines nearby. 

Beyond Sutro the highway drops down 
over a hill into Dayton, one of the oldest 
towns in Nevada and scene of the first gold 
discoveries which eventually led to the 
billion dollar Comstock development. 

Branching north from Dayton an excel- 
lent highway serves Silver city and Vir- 
ginia City where many mines and mills 
are active in extracting gold and silver 
from ores found in the neighborhood. This 
section, historically interesting, also dis- 
plays some striking scenic features. Leav- 
ing ‘this district the westward trek again 
brings the traveler to Carson City, the 
State’s capital. 





Caliente, in Lincoln County, typifies the small western community in southeastern Nevada 
where cattle and sheep grazing form the principal industry. Mining ventures in the 
adjacent hills have likewise made good progress in production during the past few years. 























Top, a bucking bronco, all feet off the ground, trying to unseat an unwelcome rider; 
center, the buckaroo has felled the steer and must work fast to tie it securely; 
bottom, a Nevada buckaroo trying to stay forked over a high kicking Brahma steer. 
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NEVADA RODEOS ARE NOW IN SEASON 


CCT YIDE ’im Cowboy! Hold ’im Cow- 
boy!” That’s the spontaneous and 
infectious yell which surges from 

the colorful crowds packing the stands at 

Nevada rodeos. These encouraging out- 

bursts are delightful music to the ears 

of the gaunt, wind-tanned buckaroo trying 

his luck at staying in the saddle on a 

“bucking bronc” imitating a live volcano 

in fiery action. If the cowboy on the hot 

seat stays forked, digs his heels into the 
maddened animal’s quivering flanks and 
brings the “saddle rocker” into submission 
or holds on for 10 seconds he’s cheered to 
the echo and becomes the hero of the 
rodeo; should he become a victim to the 
horse’s bombardment of vertical and hori- 
zontal gyrations and bite the dust, feet 
aloft, the cowboy comes a cropper and 
loses the contest. But the rodeo, packed 
with thrills, including the spills, goes right 
along. 

Typically western in its inception and 


development, the rodeo is an institution 
closely allied with the cattle industry in 
the land of the great open spaces. Where- 
ever grazing on a large scale is carried on, 
there you will find the picturesque cow- 
boy, the bucking horse, the wild steer, the 
awkward “dogie” and the ever popular 
rodeo, with its spectacular street parade 
as a necessary adjunct. 

Rodeos are the sports arena of the cow- 
boy and the parade ground of the equally 
picturesque and dashing cowgirl. Rodeos 
are outdoor stages set for exhibitions of 
daring and skill acquired in the common- 
place range-life routine. Originally a dis- 
play of prowess by one range outfit for 
the entertainment of another, in recent 
years it has developed into a split-second 
sport of dexterity and speed, packed with 
thrills. Programs usually include such 
contests as ‘bronco riding, steer roping, 
wild horse or wild mule races, calf roping 
and tying, wild cow milking contests, steer 











Tense and desperate, with every blood vessel seemingly ready to burst, this angry animal 


shook off the rider, landed him on his head, both feet aloft. 
thrown clear of the horse’s hoofs when this incident occurred at Reno rodeo show. 


Fortunately the rider was 
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bulldogging, cowgirl relay races, trick and 
fancy horseback riding, and lariat throw- 
ing. In fact, it’s a real western show giv- 
ing its best performance on the home town 
lot with many of the home town folks as 
the cheering spectators. It is likewise an 
offshoot from the more serious, perhaps 
less exciting, business of riding herd over 
the range, keeping the animals in more or 
less compact formation while the cattle 
feed and fatten, and getting them in proper 
condition for the trip to the dinner table 
and the shoe factory. 

In its simplest meaning, rodeo is a gather- 
ing together or “roundup” of cattle, or the 
holding together of a herd within an 
enclosure. Its origin has a Mexican or 
Spanish background. Retaining the Span- 
ish pronunciation of ro-day-o the word has 
become firmly fixed in the common vocab- 
ulary of the western States, and developed 
from an old custom practiced during the 
early days known as the “classic” era of 
the American cowboy. This era began in 
the late ’60’s of the last century and con- 


tinued for nearly twenty years. During 
that period when cattle of the variously 
owned herds roamed the unfenced range, 
the stock was assembled semiannually at a 
roundup. Animals bearing different brand 
marks were culled from the general herd 
and segregated into separate ownership 
groups. Incidentally with these roundups 
the cowboys of the several ranches, or out- 
fits, in their homely and unrehearsed way, 
would entertain and vie with each other in 
feats of skill and informal contests. These 
contests spread from one section to the 
other and gained rapidly in popularity. 

It was not until about 1896, however, 
that rodeos became organized and began 
advertising for patronage. The first organ- 
ized contest took place in Denver, Colo- 
rado. The following year “The Frontier 
Days” celebration, which embraced all 
features of the rodeo, was put on in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

From these humble beginnings, this out- 
door diversion for the cowhand, and the 
exciting contests for the general public, 








The above reproduction gives a study of faces as they watch the various events of a 
rodeo show at Fallon, Churchill County, Nevada. 
found in the West, seeking thrills from the contest for mastery between man and animal. 





It is a cross section of humanity as 
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Going full tilt around the marking post, which in this case seems to be a wooden horse, 
the fast stepping animals, spurred by daring riders, in their races around the rodeo 
ring, furnish thrills and excitement for the tensely interested Fallon, Nevada, spectators. 











broadened its field. Sectional organiza- 
tions which formulate rules for the various 
contests included in the public exhibitions 
have developed, and their decisions govern 
all meets within specific jurisdictions. 

Annual rodeos are now featured in Reno, 
Lovelock, Winnemucca, Elko, Wells, Fal- 
lon, Yerington, Ely, Alamo, Caliente, 
Pioche, and Las Vegas. Meets are usually 
held for a period of three or four days 
each, beginning the season about mid-May 
and continuing until late September. All 
roads—and they’re all good roads—lead 
to these towns during rodeo days. 

While the sport has developed princi- 
pally along professional lines, nonprofes- 
sionals are privileged to compete in the 
various contests, and some of the greatest 
thrills of the rodeo ring—sometimes bring- 
ing the crowd enmasse to its feet in fren- 
zied excitment—are given by the cowboys 
who have come in from the range to try 
their luck at “busting the bronc,” or bull- 
dogging. Prizes, consisting of cash awards, 
or articles of equipment used by the cow- 
hand in his range duties—sometimes cov- 
eted luxuries such as silver-spangled, or 
hand-tooled leather saddles or bridles—are 
given to the victors of the various contests. 

Riding the bucking horse in the rodeo 
ring before the excited spectators has 
always been considered “tops” on the list 
of events. As a result, prizes offered for 
the victor in this entry are the largest and 


most sought after by the entrants. Like- 
wise, it carries a distinct recognition for 
daring and skill. To the spectator it 
usually proves more thrilling because of 
the possibility that the fractious animal 
might pitch the rider headlong from the 
saddle before the plucky cowboy can catch 
his second breath. As the rules call for 
no spurs, and only a halter rope for the 
control of the animal, while the rider 
attempts to keep his posture in the saddle, 
time is an important factor in this contest. 
A rider must remain in the saddle for at 
least 10 seconds after the animal emerges 
plunging, bolting, sidewheeling and snort- 
ing from the corral chute to qualify for 
prizes. 

When the chute gate is swung open, the 
rider, who has already taken to the saddle, 
from that moment battles to a finish the 
question of mastery. Should the pitchings 
of the “bronc” be overwhelming, it doesn’t 
take long before the rider finds himself 
sprawling on the ground, completely 
unhorsed, thoroughly shaken, and wonder- 
ing what it was all about. 

Danger to the unhorsed rider is mini- 
mized, unless the enraged animal tramples 
his victim. 

Bulldogging, or throwing the steer by 
twisting the horns until it drops to the 
ground under complete control, has been 
developed into a split-second action. The 
process involves fast maneuvering and 
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strength. Both steer and mounted cowboy 
race at breakneck speed, the steer urged 
forward by a “hazer,” across the “dead 
line.” Once across the starting line the 
cowboy and hazer close in, the contestant 
swings from his horse, grabs the steer by 
the horns and with a quick, powerful twist, 
checks the speeding 700 or 800 pound 
animal and flops him to the ground. 

Often the wiry steer is not in a mood to 
be flopped, and, as a result, the buckaroo 
runs into trouble, delaying the fall with 
a consequent loss of time. 

It takes plenty of nerve to pitch from 
the back of a racing horse, clutching for a 
pair of horns which might or might not 
be at the point of contact when the flying 
buckaroo reaches his destination. 

Timing begins as the animals cross the 
dead line, and judges with split-second 
timepieces note every move and see that 
the rules of the contest are closely observed. 
A “fault” on the part of the bulldogger, 
or wrestler, brings a penalty varying with 
the importance of the fault. But every 


second counts. “Bulldogging” is usually 
completed in less than 15 seconds by the 
more skillful contestants. 

One event at rodeos always arouses great 
interest. This is listed on the program as 
the cowgirls’ horse race. In addition to 
the thrill of watching girl riders race their 
mounts at top speed around the dirt track 
for the honor and glory of winning the 
race, and a cash award, the display of 
color produces a striking picture. 

Rodeos also feature the lariat throwing 
contest. A keen eye, a supple wrist, and a 
true throw will hook the loop around a 
moving hoof, or a pair of horns every 
time, but the trick of throwing the lasso 
is still an achievement which requires a 
finely-developed skill. 

Judging from the manifest interest and 
enthusiasm at last year’s rodeos in all parts 
of the State, this year’s celebrations will 
be more successful than ever, and it won’t 
be long now until thousands in Nevada 
will again be thrilled by the cry of “Ride 
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Nevada's State Capitol at Carson City. 


while the Senate chamber is housed on the same floor of the right wing. 
Richard Kirman’s office is to the left of the entrance on the first floor of the building. 


Assembly chamber occupies the second floor left end, 


Governor 























Indian women have an aversion to cameras and the above picture is a rare one. This 
modern young Indian mother, dressed in fashion, carrying her sleepy papoose in the 
primitive bakoose, is quite unaware of her camera capture on one of Reno’s streets. 
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A grand exhibition of high-bred horses, with picturesque and colorful riders, men and 
women, at Reno, Nevada, rodeo grounds, an annual high-class western sports 
event. ’Tis a fine sight indeed in this day of speedy motorcars and swaying trailers. 
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